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in the earth does not die in the earth, it will remain solitary,
and if it dies it will bring forth many fruits." This verse of
the Gospel seems to be the hidden conclusion of The Idiot.
The character of the idiot is perhaps the least human of all
those conceived by Dostoevsky. Aliosha Karamazov is a
good man but he is not unaware of evil; he knows passion,
the temptations of the flesh and the spirit, and dominates
them. He is a complete being. But Prince Myshkin is not of
this world. He is free of all sensuality. "I cannot marry any
woman," he says, "because I am sick."
It was necessary to link this supernatural being with the
everyday world, to endow this pure idea with a body, a face,
a voice, and a history. To give substance to this hero who
has neither weight nor size, Dostoevsky was forced to draw
upon his own personality. Thus, Myshkin is an epileptic,
Like Dostoevsky, he experiences great joy before a seizure.
Like him, he awaits and anticipates the precious moment in
which the supreme harmony of the world is revealed to him
in a flash. "In this moment it seems to me that I understand
the extraordinary phrase of the apostle, 'There will no longer
be any time.5 " The disease keeps him in a sort of perpetual,
luminous trance. The world is transparent for him; he sees
beyond people, he dwells mysteriously in the future.
The prince's memories are borrowed from Dostoevsky's
own memories. For instance, the prince tells the story of a
political criminal to whom the death sentence was read.
"Twenty minutes later, his sentence was commuted. But
between the reading of the death sentence and that of the
decree of commutation twenty minutes elapsed . . . during
which the wretched man was sure that he would die in a few